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FOREWORD 



Rape is one of tht? comnionest cVnfnes. it has existed 
throughout human histoi:y unff appeariid in -all human socie- 
ties. It has beexi celebrated in vei'se, drama, and paintings — 
the Sabine women, Leda an<l l^ucrece, Blanche 'DuBois, Dul- 
cinea are only a few of the laitiou.s victirns. The fact tTiat rape 
has engaged the attention o: so man.y poets, novelists, drama- 
tists, an£i artists' attests to its intense emotional quality. 

But the actual ugly, real life tact of rape has rarely been 
discussed openly until* recent years' when .rap^ — the unspeak- 
able crime — has become a topic of much discussion jirid de- 
bate. vSeyei'al. books' on the subject have appeared,, many 
making the Ijest-seUer lists. Nevertheless, relatively Jittle is 
known about, this crime, its roots anc^its prevention. Rape is 
still surrourlded by myths antl misconceptions and by suc^^ 
•c^trasting emotions as^tei-ror, outi'ag^, disgust, and even 
amusement. But, if rape is to be prevent^ti anji controlled and 
if its victims are to I'eceive the most effective treatment, Jt 
• must be brought -(Hit of the realm of- emotional outcry, and' 
made the subject of dispassionate in(iuiry. The light of scien- 
tific research must bi> focused on it. , " 

Recent Federal legislation gives exjr^licit recognition to 
the^ee'd for research ^on rape. In 1976, Congress authorized 
the establishment of a Nafiomxl Centei- foi* I^revention and 
Control of Rape to be established within the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health (NIMH). Social concerns of the femi- 
nist movement and other political dynamics were the driving 
forces belTind passage of the Act. The Center has four main 
areas Of responsibility: research sup])ort ahd research- 
demonstvation projects, information dissemination, develop- 
ment and distribution of training npaterials, and provision of 
technical assistance through consultation and conference. The 
need for services is clearly large, and beyond the resources 
now available to the Center. 

Even , before the ^ establi.shment of the National Center,, 
the NIMH supporte(i research projects on rape. One of them — 
the Philadelphia Assault \'ietim Stuciy — is described -in this 
report on '*Vietims of Rape." Thi' I'esearch is only one example 
of the beginnings of a eomprt^hensive iiational program on 
problems associated with preventing anci treating rape. 

Bei'tram S. IjI'owu, M.D. 
Director ' 

National Institute of iMental Health : 



Victims of Rape 



• Dclspite fjolklpr^, dirty jokes, and common misconcep- 
tions, rape is jnot- an etotic sexual act. It is a Wutal act of 
subjugation; jand it is the trauma of subjugation that ac- 
counts for mijch of the victim's suffering. Penile-vaginal con- 
tact, accomplished by force or threat, can be' just ^as humilia- 
ting and degi^ading as oral or anal intercourse accomplished 
by the same xneans, r 

This is a major conclusion of the 27 month Philadelphia 
Assault Victim Study, funded by the NIMH, and conducted by 
the Center for Rape Concern (CRC) at Philadelphia General 
Hospital j^GH). The prin(iipal">i,nvestigator was Uhe late 
Joseph J, Peters, M,D.,- a psychiatrist, Linda C. Meyer, 
M,A,, and Nancy E, Carroll were coinvestigators. The re- 
search spans the years 1973-75, 

Few of the assau'lt victims, according to the gynecological 
reports, suffered much pielvic.vphysical trauma; yet almost all 
of the victims were emotionally traumatized. There were two 
major periods of crisis: First, the rape and the events imme- 
*diately following its reporting — police interroMti^, medical 
examination, and the reJ^t, Second, if the rapisTwas caught 
and. identified, the grueling legal process, possibly leading to 
trial, began^Months or even years passed between the assaujt 
and the trial where the experience was discussed and relived 
before an audience of vStrangers, 

The'sdi esserftial facts about rape and its meaning to the 
.victim would seem, with only a little reflection, to be rather 
obvioufe. Yet they do not fit the common or even the legal 
stereotypes about rape* and its victims, **How can you thread 
a moving needle?" goies the joke. The answer is quite simple: 

' / ' ' V 



If the "needle" is human and in threat of being beaten or . 
maimed, it will probably stay still. "Did she enjoy it?". There 
are many women among rape victims who eiijoy 'consensual 
intercourse, but that is m>t what. rape rs. "Ksshe is promiscu- 
ous, one more should ncfmatter much." A knife at the throat . 
can be just as traumatii to an experienced prostitute as to a 
convent-raised virgin, and she has just as much right to treat- 
ment, justice, and protection. 

. Phijadelphia General Hospital, wjiere the study was con- 
ducted, is an ancient, huge, municipal hospital. (It is now • 
closing, and the Center for Rape Concern is moving.) Public 
hospitals must take cases that private hospitals and physi- 
cians refuse or refer. For this roasoi^ and fox legal reasons 
(rape is a crime, and the police are to be notified),, rape 
cases were routinely referred to PGH. The CRC was originally 
formed in 1970 in response to the increased need to provide 
services far these victims. .The research project, designed to 
assist in tlfie development of a comprehensive social service 
model, wa.s a direct outgrowth of this need. »j 

Scope and Focus ' -j 

• Specifically, the Philadelphia Assault Victim Study at 
CRC was funded. to study: ' ' 

1 The social and psychological efrects of rape upon female 
victims. These effects were then to be correlated with: 

(a) the circumstances that surrounded the /ape 

(b) the victim's personality and social adaptation -before 
she was raped, and ^ 

,(c) the supp-ort available from organizations and people^ 
who were important to her ■ 

2 The events as the victim passes through the criminal 
justice system, and the efrects that they have on' her 
mental health and adjustment.' _ ■ ' , 

From the beginning, the investigators realized th^t twe - 
.studv would have to.be multidi.sciplinary. The act of rape 
could not he separated from its social, psychological, and legal 
consequences which, according to the report of the mvestiga- 
tOTs, included: 

. . . social reactions and values as witnessed by thejide ranges in 
punishments; the an^er it evokes on the part of the P^^hc; the shame 
guilt and the burden of proof the victim has in Some instances been 
forced to bear; and the stiKmatizinR of both offenders and. occasionally 
vietiMs. ■ . . 

/ However in 1972, when this study was formulated, little 
research into 'the social and p.Hychologieal effects of rape had 
.beln conducted. The psychiatric literature relief on the sut)- 
. jettive recollections of individual victims, often long after 



the fact. Other studies concentrated on police reports. To ' 
maintain a balance, the CRC sought to bring Jn the responses 
of individuals representing a wide, variety qf interests. In the 
opinion of the^ re8earchers,^ttie study required the^perspec- 
tives of psychiatrists, social' workers, psychologists^ sociolo- 
gists, criminologists, attorneys, and physicians (most oftefl 
gynecologist*)/ . v 

The «tu(iy used a broad definitiofa of rape that went far 
beyond ''penetratid'n" to erfiphasize'the importance, of force 
and subjugation. It included: . ^ 

'. . . intercourse, cunnilinKXis, fellatio, anal Intercourse, and any in- 
trusion of any part of arvothei^ body or any object manipulated by the 
other into the genital or anal opening: of the victim's body^ or the 
intentional touching of the victim's sexual parts by another whertVthis 
was acQomplished by force;" or threat 7)f force, or against the victim's 
will.- . \ 

The Study i^icluded all rape Victims brought to PGH by 
the police and all those who came -on ^their oxvn.. Since, the 
police were aware 'Of .almost all victims who came Voluntarily ^ 
to PGH, there are few unr^portedtcases. In the yeai's covered 
by the reseasch, 3^)71 victims were seen at PGH: 863 in 1972, 
1,039 iri4973, 1,084 ina974, and 985 in 1975, How many rapes ' 
• were unreported; \vhy the victinjs did riot report them, and ^ 
how' they differed, from those- who did report, are not defini--^ 
y tively known af this time. Thert^^were and still are no reliable - 
- estimates of the total number qf rapes in Philadelphia. 

A survey conducted jointly by the U.S^ Bureau of ^he 
V Census and the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
. called, Crime iy^i the Nationi^ ^Fivr Larpest^ Cities, gfves an 
inkling. It estimated some 1,800 rapes of feinales f^ver 12 in 
Philadelphia in 1972. During the perio(;l covered, 646 victims 
in this age group came to PGH emergency room, approxi- 
mately 40 percent. In the opinion of the CRC staff, the Census 
and LEAA figure' is not large enough. But, vv\hjiieier the total, 
it is certain lhat ii large number of, rape vfctinjs refuse for 
their own varied reasons to report the matter ^o the 
authorities. ; < 

Altogether, during the. period of study, 1,401 rape in- 
stances were recorded and the, victims examined. The total 
number of persons is less becausfe about 25 victims reported 
being raped on two separate occasions. ' 

When a victim was seen at PGH, a report was forwarder! 
within 24 hours to CRC. M^ulieal records were iilso supplied. I 
'In most cas^, social Workers* wore asSigr{ed to interview the j 
victims and V> collect^ the data that made up much of the 
study. . ^ 

Not all victin^ were interviewed. If their homes were 
outside of the city of Philadelphia, they were not^nterviewed. 



Sorn^ were dropped'because of a too heavy case load.. There 
was a sizable number of unsuccessful contacts— victims who , 
could not be reached by telephone, who did not arisVer their 
mail, who were not home whenever the social workef called, 
who" moved and left^oo forwarding address, or who refused 
to be interviewea: Any victim oi- her gUardian had the right ... 
to refuse to take part in the study. Eighty-did refuse. Children 
.jnade up a disproportionate part of the refusals. • \ 
Of the total of those who reported to PGH, 611 were 
unsucfcessful contacts, leaving 790 actually cgvered who werfe 
interviewed. This figure is doubly distilledr the - po^tipn ofc 
^hose willing -to rjepbrt the rape who were also willing^nd ^ 
availalpte,. to be interviewed. , , . 

• $ome of those hot contacted were not available because 
they ,feftred retribution f rofti the" rapist, community censure, 
Or -moro'bf what they, might have considered trouble -from 
the. medical system or the .police. Comparison of those who 
participated «nd those who did riot reveals few fundaihental 
differences in marital or socioeconomic status, in the relation- 

• ship between offrfnder and. victim, in the degree of trrfuma, or 
t in the-presence of spermatozoa. There w.&s a difference ot a 

few percentagel)oints in race. A slightly jarger percent of . 

Slacks were willing \o be intefViewed (79 percent of those 
willing as compared with. 75.4, percent- of the total), but this 
differlnce is notk great enough to^keep t>ie fii]dings from being 
representative of ^the entire sample of 1,401. .« . 

» The victims deternfingd the content of. the questionnaires. 
After many VTctims had asked question^ and discussed their 
problems and'^orries, the items which, deemed most important 
to them were included.. The social v>;orkers concentrated on 
the details and the facts of the rape, on how the victim inter- 
acted. with the medical and 4egal sj^stems, and on her personal-/ 
adjustment. The -psychiatric resear^ interview- focused on , 

■ her overall psy^hosexual development and her p-s^chologvCaU 
response to the rape. Both types' of interviews tried to asses^/ 
Jje/pre-rape Orientations and adjustments as predictions of 

her reactions to the incident. , i. „'i' 

• • The- Cerii^r found%a1r ,y}ictim^ may go through several 

stages of adjustinent-which depend hof phly on the individual, 
but on th^ Lponses .>f o'thers/^Thus, the Center decided io , 
conduct four interviews during .Jhe year .folk)wing the repj^rt 
?o PGH: the first within 5 days;, then at^3^ 7,,and 11 months. 

si / i '"■ 

who Reports .and Why? " • » _ i , 

; . Why people do mot report rapes ai»d the particiila^ ^of 
those rapfs may hever be known. Those who do not report 
may have similar inhibitions,Vt their r^sojs fo^.-repar^ing 
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outweigh their ^eant. Strongest arpong the^e reasons is_ the 
desire, and ofien'/hfe need,- foi* medical treatment, comfort,'' 
anU support. Of ^e 634 victims askecf ^^hy they reported, 38 
' percent (241) stmed that they yv^anted help and solace— physf-, 
cal, emotional, or medical. Many of iho^e who have money 
sought the same help or support through private physicians 
or other private sources, in order to avoid reporting^to the 
police and risking (^barrassmeiit or publicity. The poor had* 
much less choice; ifihey wanted help,TTie>' had to go to PGlf, 
and that' meant polite attention. 

Other major ij^isons given* for reporting were associated 
withjhe desire to take the rapist off . the street, either to ' 
ensuj:e punishment* (2:^,3 pe/cent), or to' keep hiri? from leap- 
ing again (30, t^percent), • . ' 

t^ar* of retaliation' by the rapist is' often publically- 
tendered jis a strong reason for not repoi'ting. Of the 197 
victim^k who said they had considered not reporting, less_ 
than 3() percent (39) said their pmmary3:eason was this fear. 
Of tjiL^7()8 victims who talked to their social wor}cers about 
their "foiix of I'etaliation, slightly, more than 2t) percent 'ex- ' 
pressed i^frong tears and Gf) percent said they had sohie fear. 
Yet these victims \vent„ah(»ad and reported the crime,*'lf fe'arj. 
of ^retaliation is such a strong dett*i'rent,.why did it noMetQ^ 
these victims? IMore significant reasons^ Tor secrecy may be 
embarrassment, fear pf what the family might say oP do, fear 
of skepticism and suspicion, a des-iVc not- to caus^ trouble, and"^ 
a desire for privacy, - ^ . , . f 

Sometimes the victin} has little 'choice, particularly/Tn 
cases of child I'ape. Sometimes parent*; oi* frfends will .tali , 
the police, or neighbors, hearing a. distrii^bance/ will ^ all. 

The figun^s are sJ<ewed because certain ^rroups such a^ ^ 
Asians, Hispanics, Italians, and Indian's in vPhiladeiphia seem 
to avoid repoj'tiiig. They too nrv raped, though perhaps at 
differo!it rates. Why th(\v do* not report, and what they /do 
about it, can only l)e surmised. \. 

It IS (lifHaiill- to (luantify something as pei'sonal and in- 
dividual^^ raj)e. P^ach Vir\)v amly^ach victim is different. Each 
incident inv'oU^es a complexity of factors, feelings, actions, 
and reactions. There is no average rape, rapist, or rape vic- 
tim. With tYiese (lualifications in niind, however, some quan- 
tifu'ationj can hv made4hat has value. 

Age ' ' " / " " 

The ages of the victims in the study ranged from several 
months to 81 years. .(The CRC *now. reports - it has worked 
with a 97 yea^-old victim.) Th(^ "iJ^'orage age was 'slightly 
less than 20, with f5 as the most frequent. The reported 

C ' i ■ ... D ' . • J 



rapes, as noted, were not the rnajority of 'th^ rapes in^ Phila- 

• .defphia, ^till, -tjjlby do indicate *that the rape victinjs that re-.^ 
•ported-to PGH were disproportionately teenagers,^ This may^, 

also true of rape victims in general, although no a^e is safe. 

This age disparity, becomes dramatically evident*, when 
th^rape victims are compared with the gen(^'al population. Of 
- all those reporting, 12,3 percent^ were 14*' or 15, the ages df- 
greatest frequ&lcy ; J>ut only 3.S percent of alt females in 
Philadelphia are thos^ age.s, Similai'ly, only 7.9 percerft of 

• the total population ranges from 16 tt) 20,|)?ut nlmovSt 25^pe,rr 
cent of the reported rape victims wei'e in this age group'. On 
the other hand, 37 percent of all Philadelphia women ate 45 

' or older, but represent only 4.6 percent of the ^eppi^ing rape 
victims, ' ' • ■ 

. > 

Race ^ > ' 

Race of the victims shows an ev,rn greater disparity. 
Three tim(\s as many black women reported rape as whit^; 
yet there '.xxk. almost twice as .milny whjte womei> iiv Phila- 
delphia 5s black. * - . ' - 

V Undoubtedly figur(\s aiitl 'pcrcc^ntages would be ^altered 
sligfttly if the uni-eported i-n-pes could be included. There are 
more white women who can afford private, physitians and 
privacy. Nevertheless, black . women are/ victimized dispro.- 
portionatcly more f recuiently.^ Thf rape rate can be cal- 
culated \\\ victims peV 10,000 blacks women ^o 4.8 victims 
,^.per lO.OiCO white women: . ' \ ' 

p Inco/ne ' ^ ^ - ' 

^ ^ . Determii^ation of. socioeconomic status was difficult, but, 
according to informatitiii on the census tpicts in which vic- 
''i'xjrxi resided, the.majorit/ of vicfims lived in low-income 
areas. This fact and "the ,Wgher percentajv^!^ of Slacks, were 
consistent^ The, poor who wanted medical attention 'had no 
option bjut to go to^FGH. To many, reporting was unpleasant. 
bu*t pr.^fei-able to having unti'eated iRjui-ies. 

Hut. enumenUing the hackK^wmd . facts an^l statistics 
about rape -victims in- general i.^ of limiti'd usefulness. There 
are, how^ver^'Jogical age growps into which thfe victims fall 
that are -distinct in ^^everal chariii-tei'istTrs. The problems, 
patt(^Yns, and details of rape vaiy sufficiently between child,^ 
adolescent, and adult victims^ to (fwtify studying them^ 
yseoi^rately. , • . . . * 

/ Most of the figures 'that follow, come from a prelitninary 
.data analysis of ,ti sJimple of 369 'of the victims, rather than 
the^total of 7'<)o'interview(^d. The.s^^ (lata a/e representative 
of the-findings on the total sample. ■ ' t . 



Ttie Child Victim ' • ' - ; 

;Backgc6uncl\, ' ' ^ " ; ^ ^ - ' 

CfiildVen, especially yoyng: children (even infants have 
been raped), seldom' report to the police or to PGll bn theij/ 
o>yn. 0nen they dp' not quite realize what has happenea* 
t When sjeen at PGH or" interviewed' hy-^he social worker, one 
or more adults, usually the mother, vyere presents Most back- 
ground and family info.ritiation was supi)iied^i>y an a^ult. If 
• possible, th«; child' was seen al^ne for a portion of the inter- 
view, p«irticinarly J[br the psychiatric ^Examination. 

The^Tpreliminary sample includ,^d'^64 children. They 
ranged' in Age fron^^ 12; the average age was clos^ to 8,; 
but the most freqiWnLage wa^ 12. About 82 percent of the 
children weK^ nonwhite, close to 18 percent were wWte. 
\. Mojt often the child lived with the m(^her •(84.4*per(rent) ; 

• theSiather 'lived at the .home only 36 percent of the time, 
Inx)^r'half tlje cases, th^ faniily received^, public^assistance. 
At the time of rape,yabout thi'ee-quarters of the victinis at- 

^tended school., The 'majority received averag£ or good grades 
in4;^chools most got along well in^school or vvith friends; few 

• had behavioral problems such as truan^cy^)!: jrunning away 
from home. Few belonged Ao organizations; generally they 
went to sdhoof, then c^me home and pjayed witV'dther chil- 
dren in the sti-eets" There; were ndireAsons to think of th^m as 
an abnormal group In any way. 



The Rap/' . ^ - "V^' ' /- 

• th^ brutal ra^pe^j^f child can and does cause more out-^ 
rage tjian pArha^s any 6ther crime. But brutality iSvnot: typi- 
cal of child ifepe (unlike rape.^ of adolescents or adjilts), and, 
as a resultt^ost4exual assaults of children are neglected 'or 
discounted. When the child i^^ badlM^ hurt; it is the "child 
' abuse" rather than the- rape th^ii genially attracts the atten- 
tion of the ^uthprities'. The sexiuM damage Is seldom pjhysic^l, 
.seldom overtly visibleT " ' 

The ehildren'do not suffer brutality ip large paKt because 
. they can be jaduced to s^ubmit to sexual adv^ancfes by promises, 
* candy, or orders from an authoritarian adult — perhaps a 
father -figure^whose wishes t'hey are not accustomed to Ve - 
fusing. The child may desire to please: she mdy be sworn to 
silence. / . 

A.f-aVQrite vi^^ain in the media, despised even by crimi; 
nals, is the child molester hanging iin)U*nd c^ndy stored and 
schoolyards. Actually, Uttle gi^^are rtany times^(8f)- percent 
of the total) more apt to be raped by people th^know: l4 

• ^ • ' \ . • . 7 



percent 'by.e father ^ biother, 18 t)ercet7t by another r0lativej 
• 29 »per^ent - by - frfends, aiid 30 -percent by acquaintances." 
. ^Usually. the rapist iia 10 or more ye^rs older.' CHild -rapgJs Qnly 
•i2.7 percent' interFHcial. • ' ) ^ ' * ' " 

..^ Many of the other , elements commonly associated with 
0 ripe do not apply to child rape'. Almost two-third3 of the time, 
the rsipe is( ^committed during daylight or dusk, the Ingest' 
percentage (S6 percent) between noon"and 8 p.m. Children^ 
are most often assaulted in unsupervised routine* activities/ 
auch as playing odtsid,e. or coming home from schgol. Oji the 
other hand,'aboift a third of rapes occurred 'between i p.m. 
and midnight, when the child was attacked by someonk sjjj):* ' 
posedly caring for her, such a3 a babysitter. ^ \, ^ 

• The incidents,. 'aflS the children ' described them,- were 
usually of short duration, occurred mostly^ indoors (3f5 per- 
cent at home, 21.7 percent ia the offender's home — which is 
*hardly surprising, considering the- decree of acquaintance). 

Tempting was used in almost 25 percent of the cases, A 
fatlfer bffefred his 9-year-bld daugKfir ngw clothes, for 
instance. I didn't do it, he wouldn't have bought me any!" 
Two adp!es(^ent bo^s offered a 3-year-^d sunflower seeds, then 
-attempted interc^mrse. In mafiy caseif, the ''offender simply 
told the little girl "I have something that js going td make 
^ you feel real good !" . . - « ' C - W 

. * Coercion wa^ used in over 31' percent of the cases. Many 
Victims said they were threatened with harm. Often the. child 
wfts told that it she did, not submit, the offender would harm ' 
younger brothars or sister^ present. ' 
: Application of actual physical force was less frequent 
' for children than, for tlie other grourl^. No forc^ at All was 
used over 54*percent of the incidents. Roughness; such as 
pushing or shoviiig, Was present in 30.5 percent; 16 percent 
of the victims were beaten, by means such as slapping, but' 
not brutally. Onl^^ 13 6 percent reported actual brutality: 8.5 
percent slugging, kickijig,* beating, and^ttie like, atid 5.1 per- 
- cent choking ar gagging.. V 

. The definitions of rape are ^yery pertinent in evaluating 
child molestation. Only 36.7 percent of the children were . 
subjected to what most people, and the law, consider rape: 
forced, penile-vaginal intercooarse. '(Thi s ^compares w ith_86j_ 

.fier^eft^-of-^ado lescejil au<l ove i" 95 percent pi adultTrapesT) 

Apcor^ing to the children, fondling jor care. Ing occurred 
Vlmost 30 percent of the time, penile vaginal -contact without 
penetration alrfiost 20 percertt, ^d Wal intercourse or -contact 
6:6 percent. Incid^nc^ of rect^ mtercourse was 11.4 percent. 
(This was highest ^f any group, but could baye been in error, 
- since children have difficnky distinguishing between vaginal 
' and rectal contact.) Other sexual acts, such as masturbation, 
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occurred in' almost 20 percent of the cases. Repeated inter- 
course was least frequent as reported by children who came to 

sensitive questionnaire^ given to 99 of the victims re- 
rnied the figures further: manual penetration in 16 children* 
. Pe^ile-labial. contact without penetration jn 26; fondling o/ 
""II? ? ^""^ fondling hij the c^iild in 3. Significantly, 

trie child in most cases did not really know what was .taking ^ 
place sexuaHy and was confused about whether or not it was 
wrong. \ . y 

The.se figures are i*n accord with the other eviden(*e that 
the child had. often been molested or assaulted ^y someone 
close and well known, who ha/ consfderable authority or - 
prestige. Except when actual intercourse occurfed, physical 
damsg^-'w^ not so great as for an adults perhaps not even' 
measurableN^t the emotional dama^a^ may be' significant, 
especially whOri the/assa^ilter was sonfeone she respected or 
was supposed ti rksRect. . ^ 

' ^^^^ wi/(jffi^, emotional effects 1)e, 4)oth injmediate^ 
and long-tejy? In large pArt. this will depend on- fhe re- 
, sponses of rflos^. close to her, includinK school and neighbor- 
hood fnendkMt particularly her family. How.the police and 
the criminal justice system respond md| also leave scars. 
Usually, those responses seem to be based on misunderstand- 
ings about child rape, the victim's 7*eactions, and confusion 
about whether or not the offender should be reported. Fur- 
ther, children have a tendency to blanie themselves for things 
that happen to them that seem "bad."' particularly when they 
cause l^trong reactions in'Mh^-s; this too may influence their 
responses, iiicludinK w1ietherj)r not t^ey ?bport the incident. 

Reactions to Rape" 

At the turn of the 2i)th century. Signuuid Freud pub- 
lished his finding that many youn^ children had suffered 
sexual molestation and that thesr experiences had had trau- 
matic effects on latei- psychosocial development. In 'The 
Aetiology of Hysteria" he static! that . at the bottom pf 
every case of hysteria, there aie onr />>/• niorc occurrrnees of 
prejnature sexual ( .v})( ru'uc(^. . . 

This conclusion was so unpalatabFe to the people then 
•(and. for that matter, now) that it caused a considerable 
uproar and ge^neral rejection. Later the ^reat pioneer him- 
self backed away slightly from his r)riVinal position, statii;ig 
that many of the molestations might have been fantasied ; 
and his followers, after 1924, put most of the emphasis on 
fantasy, apparently with tjome relief. Later. Joseph J. Peters, 
as a result of his private practice and his work with associates. 
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in the CRC, was able to document the instances of reported 
childhood assault as too seiaorti, not too often, fantasied 

The CRC study is about, victims, not rapists; but tne 
characteristics of the offenders are a major determining 
factor in response. As Peters has written : 

In terms oi a pattern, it is the same: the emotionally dependent 
man th; domineering ftr managing wife; -'^^^^rawal of the wj^fe from 
an increasingly frustrating relatjt)nship. . . . The husband then begms 
drink ng anf'Lxually molests an accessible little g.r . usually someone 
over whom he gxercises authority, and who is unlikely to reject him. 

I:i over half of the cases of the PGH sex offender pro- 
gram at CRC, the assault occurred while the offender was 
drinking. Over half of the child victims reported that the 
adult promised favors and that they thought he would not 
hurtv them. The long-term effects hc>wever, may be much 
greater thdn seemed probable at the time 'f^he offense The 
ftudy at t>GH, vvithMt.s 3-, 7-. and 11-month followup ■ inter- 
► views, could m.t measure these long-te.m changes. Prunariiy, 
"wha was measured was the absences of response, due to 
the need of the mothers to minimize the severity .of the 

"^"iTresuU of these factors, child vict.ma showed fewer 
apparent effects of the rape than did adolescent or adult 
vEs Only 11 percent said they did not "feel safe" where 
Zy lived although the families considered moving in 25 
percent of the cases. Still, 31 percent had difficulty in sleep- 
fnT with nightmares in 20 percent of cases. Twenty percent 
Lte'less a third showed negative feelings for all men includ- 
fne those they knew. Almost one-half were more afraid of 
bdng out in the streets, and a full 10 percent stoppe;i.going , 
to sThool altogether. The major measurable changes occur ed 
immediately after the rape. Sub.sequent home 
the year the case was followed, showed little change, unless 
the offender remained in the home with the child 
the ottenae eonsistent observation is neces- 

sary loTntJstand L effects of child rape and reasons for,, 
fhi« Mnn^rent low level of immediate response. QRC statt 
providi^n'g sTrviferto victims of rape have'found the following 

responses : 

1 Social withdrawal , , , 

2*^ Self-punitive behavior, includin^^ selt-reproach and guilt 

3*, ^ Irfiagined aggression and .aggressive f^^^^asies 
4, Excessive dependence, including clinging to mother 
" 5, Projection of fear and sadness 

6. Dissociative behavior and distractibihty 

7. Repression, denial of feeling 

8. Loss of s^lf-esteem 

9. Lying and clowning 
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10. Worry, fear, nightmares, enuresis 

11. Compulsive washing 

12. Interest and fascination with — and fear of— the offender 
IZ^ PsychoBexual regression ^ « 

If this amount of reaction could be determined in the* 
short period of the study and subsequeht service, then the 
broa<Jer picture of the long-term effects of child rape surely 
requii*es — and would justify — consistent and close followup, 
]|rom Freud's studies to the present, cas/e-history material 
indicates that the traumatic effect of child rape extends into 
adulthood, ^hese data provide a good starting point for study 
of long-term effects. , " ' 

The Adolescent Victim * - 

Background ^ - ^ ♦ 

The a^mple of adolescent girls was 121, evenly dis- 
'tributecj/fhroughout the age range 13 to 17, Nonwhites were 
oVe«»^resented: 84.2 percent black to 15.8 percent white. 
More frequently than the child or adult victims, the adoles- 
cents were poor and disadvantaged: 12,7 percent came from 
poverty areas, compared to 6,5 percent for all other victims; 
42. percent of the families received public assistance. The over- 
whelming majority lived with the mother (87,6 percent), 
and only about one-third lived with the father. Most house- 
holds were large, including an average of two other siblings. 
Some included children from other families; eight included 
the victims' own children. 

Adolescents had more behavior problems than the other 
victims. Thirty percent had been truants, ^5 percent had 
been in fights, 23 percent had run away, 19 percent had had 
trouble with the police, and 7 percent had been in gangs. A 
\ixrge percentage had sought or received counseling or thferapy 
services. Only about 15 percent were not going to school w^h^n 
the rape occurred. Most said they got along well with \heir 
classmates. Forty-one percent .said they did nof gfet atl^|^ 
with others in the^neighborhood ; and 45 percent had urrsatiF 
factory relations \Vith their families. 

This is a fairly high level of maladjustment. Of the 47 
girls interviewed by psychiatrists, many h^d had problenls 
with sexual relationships and with sexual adjustment prior 
to the rape. Only 17 ^j*ejx'ent had not had some social experi- 
ence in dating and parties with boys; 55 percent had had 
intercourse before the rape — 70 percent of these by 'age 14. 
Almost two-thirds reported little sexual satisfaction. A quar- 
ter had had previous problems in relation to males — fear 
of 'males, excessive dependence.^ and the like. Seventeen 
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to iCRC: in ^almost one-fo^irtb of 
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The Rape 

It i^iunforlfunate/that the normal anfl. desirable develop- 
mental tendencies bf/adolescence — the loosening- and testing 
of family cpntrols^ tlfe reaching^ out for new identities, ideals, 
experiences and frifcnds amon^ p^ers, the challenge of the 
new, and the /testing: of limits — should make the'teenage girl 
particularly vulnerable to force and assault. / , 

Typicali|>% the/girls wer^ raped on weekends, after dark' 
(55 percenu of tl^ time), and away from home, /often at a 
social affair. Moreover, the rape sequence (from /first *act 'of ^ 
aggression wntil -sne left the aggressoj-'s presence) was longer 
than for cnikfrerl oj' adults: Over 47'^percent took longer than 
an- hour, vwhile'^liss than 18 percent lasted under^l5 minutes,^ 
Gang rapes werl most common for this age group; j 

Only 15 peicent were r^tp^ in thi,Mr own homes^^umike 
oifier..rape victSms. The, incident occurred in the offender's 
home 19.3tperct»mt of the time and ^21, percent in someone else's 
home, A c^r w^s the location 10 perrcnf of the-time. Aban- 
•were used (ofte/i for Kang tapes) in 8,4 
icidcMits. . ' ' - 

A(l()les,centsl\ suffered more force than childr en? b ut legs^ 
than a(lnlt^\. Actual physical force occurretl in gfferSO per- 
cent ; 

alm(*i>t 2t). perct 

or gclfiftrin^ \4 pe^'cent. 'Tempting was used in about 23 per- 
cent." threats > 

^ percent,^ and ■intimidation with a weapon '25.6 percent. 

' Fov 86.4 neiTOTt of th(^V*ases. penile vaginal intercourse 
was reported. \ I much higher percentage thiin reported by ^ 
children. Fellatio odcurued in about 6 percent, cunnilingus 
about 5 percent, recta] intercourse less than 1 percent, fond- 
ling arid caressing in \\ percent, and penile^vaginal contact 
withou4 penetration in 4.2 percent. Retlecting the. longer time 
and the general p'ature of adolescent Vci\n\ in 18.5 percent of 
the incidetits there were repeated acts of intercourse by the ' 
same oifend«r. 

An adolescent is more likely to he victimized by more 
than one >attacjter. The average nunihei'of attackers for each 
rape was 2.7, as compared yvith 1.5 for adults; 16 percent 
were assaulted by 7 or mon^ offendei's; and in 28 cases, oth^t 
persons who did not assault the raped girl were present. 

Gangs are part of the teenage subculture in some neigh- 
borhoods ; *and the adole.scent victim.s^ were more often in- 



doned building.^ 
percent of the iy 



:: rougbfless t holding or pushing) in 57 percent, slapping 
i».st 20. p'erct^nt.- brutal beating 16.7 perce^nt, and choking 
4 percent. 'Tempting was used in about 23 per- 
\in .4t^.3 percent, phy.sica^j(^nt,imidation abQut 30 
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^volved with and victin^ ^||^ ^uch Kangs/ Gang rapes ai;e 
loften p'art of a gariK rite *called a ''train" which 

-^is 'planned in advance in-s victinivS. Some victims 

are recruited by the feniah ui. iiU>ri\s of the gang and, on some 
falsy pretext, are brought to the "train" ; others may be 
.^selected becaiist*, througli superior achievement of' outside 
activities, they may seem to he rising above their peers and, 
therefore, have to W humbk-d. In one particularly disturbing 
episode, a bhick teeriager who had won a music scholarship 
'vtHat incUided ti a\ rl abioad and attt'iidance at a school outside 
^ht)r neighborhoixl was set U[) for a "train" to put her in her 
place/ In other cases, Kang i-ape may serve recruiting pui;*- 
^ poses ; YK'tinis nia\' join the gang to avoid other sexual 
as^saults. 

Adolescents aif rap.ed by thrii; known peers: Over three- 
(juarters of t he sani[)h' \\ imt l apfd l)y someone within 10 
years of thyir own agt'. In onl\- :^8.-^ percent of the cases was 
the attacker a total straiigcr. in about half of the incidents, 
casual ac((iiaint ance/> oi* frit-nds were the attackers. Family 
members <usnall\- ihr^fathei- or ste[)father ). were involved 
in 5 percent of those iTp'(.rlv(J. 

I\'ers were gi-nei-ally ^<>r ihi> sahir i-acf<r(yid only 5.8 per- 
e^^nt.of the rapes were intci-i-acial as compared with 21.4 
percent for adults. 

In sum. adoLes('< lit \-n t ini's and o'fftMidei's are- usi;ally 
from t'he sanje hMni^y.^, tirou- gmup, \'vi)u\ ihe same neij^hbor- 
hoAd, at'(jUatn(e({. and prrr-, Fr»Miuent.ly the rape occurs 
in the courvse of acifjit^d x )C i;u" i nt rrart inns such as parties. 
The offendn- rscala'' - ihr -uraMon into an attack which may 
be violent. ■T\-[Mrall\ ihr ]> rcarlimg out for friends and. 
getv into^^situaticn that i> "iit ..f ]ur conti'ol. P'or example, 
one girf skipped sch(u)l \\ \[\\ a few yoiuig people for what she 
thought wouht b itn aft rrnonn oi talk^and fu'n'ahd went with 
them' to s(aneonM's ho;m«' Thet-e thr boys asked her'to have 
stx With-''th(*rn W'lw n >\)r. lihl ii<>t agree, ''^^he was dragged into 
a bedroom, and fi^^w tticni i,ipe(ji hei*., ^ 

. ReactiODs to Ra^'.*- 

Thf adoles(r!ii U'>t <nil| vuinerai)le physically, 

but [)artiCuiai lj x uln-t .iMr .'nmt ninailj- and psychologically as 
well. Flape. aiCMi-diM).'- t.. thr re^earchei-s. can therefi^re have 
■tVaumat ic .'tfect s , 

y ■ 

The adnlt'.^icnt l,- ; ; t ■ f t i ( ■ r ; « r ■ this a^Jtr^rk ;it a time when 

sht- is.invnlvfpi .n. rryicu' to nmintain a steady self- 

tt^noept ant! '' .im iml' p-'uM^Tit siu'ial mlr of identity while 

un(ier^()in^r siil),-,t,t!iiial physiMhaM' al ■/ha^^ij.n's and intrapsychic re- 
•or^ahization. • 



After She has been brutally subjugated, wl;iere is her 
indepen'&nc^? Where is her ability to choose and/ control her 
destiny*^ HoW ^an she be open and accepting? She may well 
ask birself these questions, as well as two fiijai,, even, more 
dam&ging ones: What is love .worth? What is sHe 'worth now^ 
as ^marriage partner? . ^ 

Her^ility to cope >vith'>the impact of the/ rape will de- 
pend onJH^ number of thiifigs, including maturity, earlier 
neurotic and developriiental prvpbjeifls, and /her ability to 
establish herself as a person before thejrape. The help or 
hindrance she gets from those around her will also strongly 
infhienc^ her ability to adjust rind to proceed /to normal adult- 
hood; 

Often- th& early adolescent will regruss,; turn away from 
heV 'peers — particularly the more sexually (^xperienced friend 
who mights have betrayed' her— and retreat/ to the protection 
,of her family. Not trusting herself, she may lack confidence 
and spontaneity; she may consider^ herwelj .-^irty and con- 
taminated, a dirt that cannot fee relieved by treatment or 
showersi and she may worr}/ abo\it venereal disease ai'id prtjg- 
jlancy.l^ng after the danger i^ pjist. , ^ 

The girl iu later adoleJ^cenM may have already achieved 
some adjustment to physical ch*in^, firmer ^nd more rewaVd- 
ing relationships with boys, ^nd r^ore independence from l^er 
T)arents. She may face the rape/mur^^ realistically and thus 
make more appropriate adjus'tn/ient^. She may be ready to 
go aheat, on a trial-and-error/ basils, to deal with fellow 
adolescents and her parents. It hellps if she has good sup- 
port from people who are important to her. The adolescent 
who is rigid or narcissistic, however, will have more self- 
-doubts and depression and wil|l ha^'.e a more difficult pbst- 
rape adjustment. ' 1^ 

Changes reported at the /time \)f the first h,ome visit 
emphasized increasing inseciii'ity aiiVT distrust. Over one- 
qi^arter felt more cautious; about one eighth felt that others 
blamed her for the rape. There were 'substantial changes in 
eating and sleeping habits, usually toward less of, each, close 
to 40 percent in each categoi/y. About one quarter, had more 
nightmares. Fear and negative feeliui^s showed substantial 
increases: Over one-third of thi^ "tfms showed negative 
■ feelings toward known' mjen. o\ a half t^vward male 
strangers. Over 56 percent had more fear of beini> Jilone in the 
streets ;4iit home did not provide much escape either, since 
over one-quarter became more afraid of staying home alone. 
Abo^jt 7 percent had. dropped out of school after the rape. 
Over 20 percent said that feimily relations had worsened, but 
about 17 percent said that they had improved. 

Over half of the victims had reduced their social activities, 
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' withj40 percent reportirfg jworseninj? heterosexual relation- 
ships. Of those who had hAd sexual relationships before the 
rape, half of the adolescents reporteds that these relation- 
ships had deteriorated. Of those adolescents who saHv a psy- 
chiatrist, many reported that the sexual conflicts, fears, and 
inhibitions that they felt might interfere \^ith their future 
* married or sex lives had increased. ^ 

All these factors emphasize the interplay ibi long-term re- 
sponses and effects on the victim and her li^istyle. It is much 
too easy and misleadii'ig to discount the effiects of the rape 
based on first impressfon^i^irst interviewi;, or the report 
the gynecologist, or exami^i^ physician that the vagina 
^^^was undamaged. In ^sum, lom^ange reactions involved: 
1. 'More sustained unvesi;, le^iiiJ|?^o the desire to escape or/ 
run away 

*2., Increased sleep disturbanoes, including nightmares 
More intense and .specific feai^s and phobias 
Interference with normal jriaturatlon and psychosexual 
development 

5. Evidence, psychologically, of I'etreat or regression, suqh 
^as avoidance of comp](^x activities, difficulties in concen- 
tration and the use of learned skills, and dulling of creative 
effort - , • / ^ 

These symptoms plus i^epeated traumatic anxiety iftay re- 
cur or be reinforced by c6urf ap])earances arsl the sight of 
the offender \luring legal proceedings and trial. ^ 

^ • ? 

The Adult Victim ^ i 

It is the adult victims that most people associat^ with 
the word ''rape/' The act is violent, the participaijts arfe alone, 
the rapist is a .^tranger, an() penetration occurs. 

Background " 

The age i^ange ol' ^''ill viciiHi.^ . 1^ • • 

years in the sampV of i^^ I in the stud mean age, how- 

ever, was 28; the median was even low ; and the mp^st 

frequent ag(> (15 percent.) whs 18. Abou ree-quarters of the 
women were ncjnwhite. 

At the time of rape, 54 percent were single, 22 percent 
were man-ic^i, and the rest \vere separated, widowed, op 
divorced. Only 12 percent lived al()n(\ 27 percent lived with 
their mothers, 10 percent with th(^ir fath(M's. 32 percent with 
'at. least one son^. 29 pei'cent with at least one daughter, and 
7 percent lived with a roommate. / ' 

About one third of the adults w(u*k(Hl. Three quarters of 
the married womc^n had employed husbands. Although 41.5 



percent received public ^^gsistance, adult victims were usually 
better off finandally than the adolescent victims. About 35 per- 
cent had completed high school, 13.5 percent^Tiad had at least 
1 year of college, and iabout 23 percent had received vocational ' 
training. Fewer than 10 .percent of .the women were still 
students. / ' * ' 

Adult victims had fewer problems. Behavior problems 
were not/so frequent with adralts as with the adolesceijts and 
were seldom recent. Mest of the CI^C sample reported that ^ 
they got along well or very well witk friend's at work 6r schobl, 
although 35 parcent said they did not Ret along with neighbors 
very well. But they dick get albag with Aieighborhood friends, 
with families, husbands, and boyfriends. 

About 36 percent said they had'hiKl previous contact with' 
mental health workers before th(i rape;' but this figure must 
be interpreted carefully. The adolescents also Had a high rate 
of contact. * * N 

Atter the rape, 63 women i^eceived a psychiajtric exam- 
ination. They were comparable to the entire sample -(in race 
ajid type of rape). This ex^amination showed some past history . 
of^psychosexual trouble.^ In the psychiatj-istfi' judgment, bVer 
^ 41 percent had had problems in heteroHexual relationships be- \ 
fore the rape. Sexual conflict.s were recorded about 43 per- : 
cent: difficulty in maintaining a reUitionship, inhibitions, arid 
involvemenl *in abusive relationships. Twenty-four of the 1,84 
had been sexually as^ulted at le^a.st once before the rape; but 
in only one case was Hie nffendt'M* the same.' These sexual fac- 
tors may. play a role in the evt»ntual readjustment of ^nlts 
(and adolescents). 



weekends, but the l apes W(»re ni/)re evenly distributed through- 
out the week than for the other ja^es. The great majority of 
assaults, more tl;ian for any oth^^i- ^rroup (68.5 percent), took 
place after dark:' 30.4 percent between 8 p.m. and midnight,, 
37.5 percent between midnight and 4 a.m. 

Most rapes werc^ ind(>^rs; the rapist struck quickly, and 
was, gone. Almost two-thirds took le.ss than 45 minutes; the 
duration was moi'e than an hour for 28. G percent bf thj^ vic- 
tims as compared with 47 peirent for the adolescents. The^ 

' woman w^as attacked in, her own home percent of the tiifte 
and in an auto 12.4 percent. In l(\ss than 15 percent she had 

. gone to or had been taken to the ^rapist's home. Fewer tha,n 
7 percentw^f the adult.s, in marked conti-ast to the adolescents, 
were raped in the home of a third party. 

Force was not alway.s directly physical: Almost 92 per- 
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ceh^tW the Wctims wer6 subjected to nonphysilTal force. Temp- ' 
ting was ySd/in over 21 percent^of the cases, verba] threats 
abqut 60 percent, and' intimidation with an object such as.ar 
knife, almofit 45 percent of the timk^w^man who has given 

^ in to threat may, have no physical - mar^gc- .thusL creating 
doubt^ in pojicemen ^nd others that she Wi^sUntirely \inwil- 

'ling, another source of trauma for rape victims, Bu#there 
was also plenty gf^dii-ect force— over 89 percent. Sixty-eight 
percent were -pushed or shotted, almost 16 i^^vi^ent were n/n- 
bruf ally 'beaten, almost 28 percent were brutally beaten, and 
about 17 percent were choked,, t ' 

' In re&^fd^O'Sexualj|c±s,^oveiv95 perceMtVjf the incidents 
involved intercourse, Ex^t for fondlirtK- and cjaressing (13*, 
percent), 'pthe»r sexiial acfs occurred' less frequently, the most' 
commoij^ones being .fellatio in 9.3 percent, and- cunnilingus in 6 
percent^of the cases. ' . ^ . ' • . " » 

Adult victims>jjn£)re:than any other ^n'oup, were assaulted 

^.by strangei-s. QverSO pfercentt were raped by\total^stra;igers;*' 

^ atlmost' 14 *percent^by relive strafi^ers, ibout, 18 percent bfe/'- 
casual ac^tt^intanc^§, 'an5, (>njy \l percent by a friend* 
extended family r^eni'l)er,'ifi contrast to child molestation, was 
the r^ist in a mere 2,5 p^ercenl of the c>ises and-.was close 

^ to tjie victim's age. Thfe g^eat majority of ca3e^(7'4 percent) 
were, raped by someone within 10 yeai's of thtf^ictim's age. 
Similar to the other age categorie.s, the gr<^at majority of. 
rapes were by menvb|rs of 'the same race, 78 percent; but 
interracial, rape did occur in 22 percent (;f the cases, usually 
white victinjs, black offenders. Onl^; fivr victims had had pre- 
vious consenting relations with thc7?h^ist. . 

Research into a* sopia] problem, particularly if it is 
highly charged emotionally and surrounded with legends, is 
valuable no matter whether the find^in^s. reinfbrce the stereo- 
types or refute them. Th^ aduK rape was close to the^ -stereo- 
type, but there were significant exceptions^ The rapCvS were 

.not primarily- mterracial, and they did nwt often occur out- 
doors. , 

Because they were more often brutalized during the at- 
tack, the adult rape victims were more likely than, the others 
to show immediate strong emotional reactions, particularly " 
fear. Thus, terror, backed 'up by forct^ oi- lhr(>at, wa,s perha5^sy^ 
the major fajctor in determininjv the woman's response. TWic^ 
as malny ywults as adolescents (1^5.5 pcictmt to 71.4) reportei^' 
that their major fear during the rap(^ was of being killed.V 
Accordingly, although most protes4efi. few resisted physicall/ 
(only 1^.5 percent) . . . : \ ^ 

- Philadelphia General Hospital c^lh^cted medic^fi ^vid()fice 
of force and penetration on the i^wVwv sample of 1,401 for- 
use by the police and th^ courts; Although much of the/infor- 



mation- revealed little eVidence, sjme of the clat^, were strik- 
ing. FoV the majority, there was^clear evidence of assault— 
"over 'half showed^ evidence of -spermatozoa./ (This contrasts 
iwith the CRC's^experience with the offenders tyhich revealed 
'several impotent rapists.) Th* most comnion injurfes were, 
facial (17.4 Wcei>t) Vothers^^fuded-scrakhes jyid 'bruises. 
Some vict-im^fequired hospitaliiatjMi. Still, I most women who 
"reported .did not fit the piature $f ."battered ani^ blo6dy victim^ 
i portrayed in the po^jular bress. \ ' .* • 

\, : • ■ *• . ' ' ' ' 

'Reactions- to Rap^ • ■ " ' 

■Almost^all. adult victims were s\dy'i-st'l.v affected , l^j' the 
"rape THese-cffects tended to vary with aye. , / . _ 

, . A young adult is forming intimate, jpei-sohal relation * 
ships, including sexual cSnes. A rape will pften have a shatter- 
. -ing' effek ■ on herl-personaj stability and adjustment. Some- 
women are ^Milding families, careers, (.j-botli. Demands at 
this sta;ge are v^ry' great. How did the rape \iffect their homes, 
their -careers, thfeir 'thildren, their, sex^ partner-^^, their sex 
livesrand the- way the neighbors and •crtwArkbr.s regard theifi ^ 
The CRC data showed that their re'avliyns and what they per- 
ceived as^the reactions ot others "made some of these, women 
less effect'ive athome or at work. '' f 

Older women \Vere less concerned w-ith se^aIal or domes- 
tic' conflicts^ than with injury. They were, more often hurt or 
'incapacitated. Younger woniA might -worry about the sup- 
port th^y might get from the people, with whom they lived. 
'Older women did not always have the suppc^rt of anyone to 
g^t. through'^post-rape trauma. They were alone and they 
were.afiiald'^fHat it would happen again. . 

-Women wHo had been ■ exposed, to strong force sought 
moftical help. Only about one-fifth thought about' keeping the 
rape' a total secret, although, one half of the }}:^)^ wanted tp 
' keep it from someone, mostly from parents, espejJiaXv mothers. 
• ■ But this unwHlingness io confide often h-rfd cau.ses other 
than modesty or desire not to 4,urden loved ones. This became 
apparent in t^e -psychiatric examination yfter the rape, the 
sexual pattern had l^een affected. Two weeks after th* rape, 
'6ver one-third had V renewed sexual relations %yith tfieir 
partners and were reluXtant t<) start again. Many had less 
desire for intercourse ami :U percent had no interesjt at all. 
In" over 44- percent of. thu rases, the vii-tims reported new 
sexual conflicts. They had been aggres.^^vely attacked their 
personal feelings of privacy, .lignity. tuusl. and inViolabiU y 
had been har.shly inva<l«jd an.l undermine.l, and they would 
be very earful hbout being open ,and vulnenjble again. 
■■(These'-data .*ed light specHieally on the' common .stered- 
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types that **she^njust /ha^e enjoyecj it," or ''most woi^m 
secretly want it/') • / ' 

They' lived new ,^ in a 'world much, more full of Jhreat, - 
Many, almost ^61 percent, no longer fejt safe at home; aqd for 
over^thj::ee-jq[ua*»ters of these the feelinVs were a direct result 
'of the rape.^ Forty-fodr percent intended to move, and often 
they movecl^t^mporarily to the home of a friend or relative. 

Three-quarters feared retaliation or b^ing raped again. 
The ^dult Victims showed the mo^tS stress }n dyfescribing the 
rape^a significant comment an the nature of adult rape. 

Angeif, rage, shame, and feaf profoundly ^influeUced re-, 
covery. Disj^Joancea in eating ^nd sleeping were immedi^t^, 
^but fade(L>n titne; nightmares stayed linger 'Some women' 
^ were«stiH anxitTus ^bout, security in their owiT homes 1 year 
later. Anger was often expressed toward fnen in general, but it 
.could not ajvy'ayff'find an outlet and was turnedMnwatd. Wt^at 
had they done to ca'use the' rape? Sham^ tended to fqrt&er 
coftipoundjirstress because it oftenkept the womari, from.cori/-,, 
fiding^ttrtly with those who might have helped her^ 

The CRC found that the pos^rape*ad just men ts of the vie-, 
tim^^tended to ^f all into tWo groups, depending on the .person-^ 
*alities^ and ^he. degrees of maturity and. adjus^ent of the 
* women pppr '^o the rape. The group that had had fairly well-in- 
tegrated lifestyles and personalitie^s b^orehand required only 
minift/al' support to readjust, those vvho had had trouble be- 
. forejiqund the old unresolved f^roblems alivie and active again, 
.sometimes in aggravated form, hindering' the readjustment. 
Thi^ group needed more indepth coui^seling and therapy. For 
som^,-the traurjr^^fnight n'evenend. 

Secial 'Reactions , ^ - v. ' 

:> i 

Support System Response 

We ar£ all intimately and dependently meshed in a tight. 
\y«b of relationships that, should suppoiH us. To a large extejlt, 
th^ respon^ses of people , who directly affect our lives help 
determine ^ur self-images, our interpretation^ of events, and 
our abilities to. face crises. This i.s particularly true of vic- 
tims m the post-rape period. Unfortunately/famLly and friends- 
tend^as do most people, to respond to the conventional concept 
rape, particularly when reinforce4P>y physicians and po- • 
licemen. Women in the CRC study repeatedly reported criti- 
cism or a' lack' of understanding, 
c ° To children, the responses nf parents,^ particularly the 
1 mother^ are of primary importance. In faci if a child anti- 
cipates a negative response^from her mothfei-, she may 'k^p 
the rape secret, especially if she is asked lo by that other 
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authority figure, the rapist. If the mothier is confused and torn, 
the child is •even more so. If the motheV tries to protect the 
offender, the child may feel very isolated and vulnerable and 
as ifuilty as if the y/hSle affair were somehow her fault. The * 
most a(icrtfe4)rohlems occi;rrpd when the rapist was the father 
or a close f&nily memp^. • , / v \ ' 

There^ less confu^n if tKe offender is outside the 
family and the^faihiiy unite^ behind a c()mm©n «nem^'. Many * 
'»()arents'in the^tudy decided t£p protectah^child, and thought, 
H .would .b%a)etter if' she forgot -ail .about it, did not 'tal-k * 
about it. But the childreji who spoke? to the* sf)cial workers 
ha^ n6t fprgotW. They feft ' unprotected and ^rejected. 
PareYit'a 'should respon(^ to the rape its they would to any ase 
dau« om theiV child, ' ^ - ^ 

•What the child .needed, th^ CRC'^concUided, was co'nc^n^ v 
reasgtirftnce, and'steps ta see that she wx)uld nbi be exposed / 
agaim Th\s does not meijin4 howfever. anxiety and df ^rprbtec- 1 |^ 
'tion, v^^hich could leave' her Telling guiRy 'and confused about 
what she had/done 'wrdtig. The .little girl shctild,. if possible, 
come to think that neitl^r shfe noi; anything important her i. 
pre-rape world has changed. Ev^^ryday routines .^hould be coni- 
tinued, except those' that might leave her vulnerable to 5t-'' 
tack- . ~ ^ 

What wereihe actual feelix^^ of the parents? Of 66 fami- * 
.lies examined by CRC psychiatrists; Over percent felt direct ^ ■ 
sympathy for the child 'vietim, almost 82 percent felt anger 
toward the ra^pist, and 53- percent felt guilty because they had 
not .protected her well. Yet, about 21 percent. feH shame or 
family disgrace, and 24 percent directed their anger toward 
the child. 

. The GRC disx^overed that anger, pr(|pl?rly directed, can be 
beneficial in post-rape adjustment almost all the victims. 
^ With children, it should be dii^ected by the parents at the 
^Kapist '^nd the -contributing circumstances. Directed toward 
the child, anger will almost, always hjiyp a crippling effect, 
preventing her from saying' what she feels and- perhaps ex- 
posing he^r to further attfick. 

The child ifeeds to spe^k, to tell sonieoiie wlrb is sympa- 
thetic and sup<)ortive all about the incident and how she 
feels. Oni|t . if the parents give sympathy and support will 
she be able to bring up her que.stions and„ feelings. The 
''parents can then discuss the event in ^ terms she, can under- 
stand and give her a perspective that will prevent repercus- 
sions. During the followup visits, "(^RC^ -discovered that in 
almost half the cases the child had- not tried to discuss the^^ 
rape. Clinical experience has shown. that repression can lead 
to later problems. 

The adolescent's family faces a different set of prpblems. 

n ^ ; ' 
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xThe girl has startG(„l to assert her autonomy and is loosening 

.the connectK)n ta her parents; relations can easily become 
estranged. The fahiily is concerned with the girl's health, 
with the company she ke^js; they ifi-e worried about embar- 
rassment, the reactions of other^sr^d loss of control over-her, 

'^Brothers and sisters can }}e supportive and reassuring or can 
tease and shame the ,girl -untfrshe feels isolated. 

The adolescent) girls wh6 came to the CRC wei^e often 

' afraid to tell the p-arentCs), eitheT-<)ecause of a perte^ed 
lack of understanding and c(mimunication or a fear of b/amjp 
or pilnisjiment. If the victim had violated orders and gone'- 
somewhere she .^ouki not have — which was often the.case^t 
th^ .parent (s) waate<l to know why, Thef felt torn between/ 
anger toward, and symplithy for, the daughter; and.questio-n- 
ing from the police us^ially led to more anger, ' 

The reactions oi the adolescent girl toward her.famfly 
were ambivalent, sensitive, and under stress? At the ffrsL 
home visit, over :^0 percen^ said that relations Jiad worsen^(^^ 
In subse(|uent intcji'vie.ws, rnany complained! that p^en^ kept^ 
blaming them, talking about the rape, and restricting the^ 

1 girl'j;; social activities. Such adolescents could^easiJy rebel a^d- 
break away, develop, behavior problems, or become' delinquents , 
On th^ other hand, the smothering embrace of an overprotec-i 
tive faVnily, if the girl acceptecUt. coalVK make, it difficult for ; 
her to become independent or to establish a separate life and" 
ac(iuaintances outsidt* th(>^ family. ^. 

The ?i(l()lescent had a widei* network of friends and peei:^?* 
outside the family than the child and was more sensitive to 
their responses. Some ac(iuaint;mces might also be the ofFen-^ 
der's friends who eoadd apply pressure on her to keep quiet. 
At the first visit, over. G8 percent of the victims said they 
had not told their female friends about the rape; only 9,2 
percent had told tlieir male, friends. Support cannot come^ 
from people who do not know or would be unsympathetic to-^ 
ward the problem, tending to intensify feelings of isolation; . 
and alienation. Ovei- 18 pei'eent of adolescents, in contrast^ 
to 14 "percent of adults and ehihlren, reported that no one' 
had given them s^ipport after the rape.' 

A particularly nasty situation dtiveloped when the victim's; 
friends were also friends of the offender, Sometimes taunting, . 
teasing, or threats caused her to be truant, to transfer to 
another school, or to drof) out altogether. If she had been 
set up for the i'ap(> \)y some girlfriends, she might^be^con- 
fused, In d/'speratiou she might decide to bec^e one of them, 
tf) join the gang. On the other hand, she might feel betrayed- 
and retreat to her family. Isolation and bitterness could come 
to dominate and affect the rest of hei' life. 

Adult yictims were also concerned about the opinions of 
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others,^ e^g^n though tn^y generally possess more sflf -assur- 
ance than adolescent victims. Adults 'did i^ot' want their pai^- 
ents to krio\J, 28 percent because of embarrassrhent or shame, 
others to avoid upsetting 'them. The >joung, adult, ^like the 
teenaglir, sometimes fea;red her parents wpuld begin to^, re 
asseft control and to threaten her' independence. V 
' r Adult victims-; having outgrown their childhood sejrtin 
were most affected by the responsies of close friends, p 
ticularly husbands or' boyfriends. Almost Jhalf told tK 
female friends about it and over Qne-quarter .fdld theii- ^ale 
friends: Again, it was vital tha^ friends be' supportive. The 
CRC concluded that the presence^of e^tren one closet fri^d 
who aiiwed the victim to .pour it! out and sirpported her 
was a great help in positive adjustment. But if friends were 
insensitive or critical^ they could aggravate her^oubts and 
guilt about her own role in fetfe. rape' anjd hindy her adjust- 



ments^ . / . , 

In sum, the i^nportance of the reactioi/s of those close to 
the^victim should nipt be ilnd^/estirnated, even for adults, the 
mosit important are thos?^itH"who)p she was most intimate^ 
If they [changed toward her. she would have trouble fover- 
coming her anxieties and foi ming new close relationships. 

Medical Response 

• A rape victim needs good knd prompt medical attention 
to determineMnjury and treatment and, if she reports the 
crime to pi?lice, to provide -a record that can be use.d in legal 
proceedings. She faces this intimate examination, and the 
intimate questions ^oon after the experience of the rape itself 
when she is still shaky and sensitive. The effects of this 
medical ordeal are very important: A good medical experience 
may bolster her for whatever follows, . ^^ 

At PGH, a regular protocol was developed to help the 
women through the process with less confus^ion and rejection 
than had ptreviously occurred, Aftjer admission, the victim 
was taken to a cubicle to wait f^r examination by the nurse 
and the OB GYN .resident. During the waiting, either the 
nurse or a volunteer fpom Women Organized- Again^ Rape 
was there to comfort her and provide information. When 
the resident came,-he examined hor for injury and venereal 
disease and collected evidence, ^le remainder of hi^ care 
consisted of medication anci followup. When the resident 
finished, he left. The nurse completed the instructions and 
released the patient. Except for special care for unusual 
cases and later GYN checkup, the medical response was 
finished. The medical forms served as valid medical testimony 
in court, 
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The victlnTs generally rated the services at PGH as good. 
But^ many thought it unpleasant, the worst being the un- 
sVmpathetic, overly professional doctor. The resident doctors 
were busy and, havir^g found little or no obvious injury, may 
have resented being called. Adult victims were pften with- 
dra^wn, showing litjtle apparent emotion, and this may have 
reinfdrced this impression. Trivial thingsf unnoticed by the 
staff, matter to ^ the victim. For instance; the victims con- 
' sidered the waiting ^^ime to be much longer than it actually 
was, indicating the sti^ess they were under. Similarly, slights 
or apparent lack of siipport became verj^ important, such as 
the resident examining hier pelvic area, and n^t befing con- 
cerned about her emo^tional s^tate. '^hus, of those schejuled for 
a foUowup at the clinic, o^ly about 40 percent returned. \ 

The children, on khe other hand, had their own emergency 
room, in a different area away from the other emergency 
patients who tended to crowd in during the same evening iand 
night hours as ditf* the majority of rape victims. They also 
had pediatricians, physicians who ar^'^^trained ^to treat the 
entire child and her feelings. The children and^their parents 
gave more favorable; reports about the care they received 
than did the rest of the victims. ' , > 

The medical examination may be the simplest procedure 
the victim undergoes. The cost of improving facilities and 
staff, and providing treatment for the victim which is less 
stereotyped* more supporting, should not be great, especially 
in view of what it would mean to the victims'. Treatment, 
however adequate medically, that does not value individuality 
and sensitivities may result in the victim's failure to obtain 
followup treatmi^it, lowering of self-esteem, and withdrawal 
from society. 

Criminal Justice Response ^ ' , 

The criminal justice system is that institution in our 
society with which the' rape victim may have the iongest 
association, particularly if she is believed and the rapist js 
arrested. Months after she has finished with the medical 
treatment and has rna^ adjustments in personal relation* 
ships, she may still f Ace having her wpunds reopened in a 
public trial. The response of the criminal justice System, and 
the ' successive crises- of this long-term involvement, miay 
determine her ultimate adjustment. 

The CRC collected interview data on the victims' per- 
ceptions of the responses of the police and the coijfPfe. In 
addition, a Court Observer, Anne Lawrence, follo\\ed the 
workings of the system thi^ouglf'trial for 25 cases, intervte\yed 
many of those involved, and described in considerable detail 
the interactions and, the realities of what these women faced. 
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• The police officer who respoaded to the call was not only 
the victim's first contact with the criminal justice systeni, 
but he was often the first person she saw aft^r the rape. His 
attitude was therefore very important, CRC discovered that 
the ^ndivid\iiil policemen* and detectives who became in-, 
volved— their personalities and personal qualitiea,M:heir philo- 
sophies about women and rape, and their competence— in- 
fluenced both case outcome and personal adjustment 

The policeman called should respond quickly if he is to 
catch the offender and if he is tq get medical help for the 
victim. In the study,' most of them did^ respond quickly: Over 
half of 473 cases arrived in less than 6lminutes from the time 
of call, and 77 percent were there witTyjin 10 minutes. If the 
policeman delays, it may be because he^nows the rapist is 
gone, particularly if the woman delayed calling hini. This 
response, however, does not help her mecgcally oi; emotionally, 
and she will be aware that her personal f^^lings and condition 
were subordinate. * \ . 

When the policeman came, he collected evidence of crime, 
tried to catch the criminal, and took a preliminary state- 
ment Then, instead of taking the victi^n directly to- the hos- 
pitaljn half of the instances^he took her to thq pohce station 

(378 of 762 victims responding). To obtain a more complete 
statement was the usual reag-on given, but apparently there 
were other reasons, including a police evaluation of the 
tvoman's credibility- and sometimes an attempt to discourage 
henfro^ pressing charges. The delays/were at least as long 
as for those waiting for care aUthe PGH, often longer. Halfr, 
of those taken to the police station spent 1 to 2 hours, 15 
percent spent 2 to 3 hours, and over 14 percent spent over 3 

hours waiting, , j ^ 

The^ontinuing interest of the detective depends on- 
whether he believes the case credible or containing enough 
evidence to justify apprehension ^and trial. This is the defini- 
tion of a "founded'' case. The detective brings his own atti- 
tudes and abilities ^ to this process: For instance, Anne 

' Lawrence concluded, "It is the opinion of the observer that 
the race of the victim can play 'an enormous role in the 

rdecision to found or to unfound cases,*' As one detective 
candydly, stated, '^Rape doesn't bother Negro^ women as much 
as^^it does white," / 

She also concluded that class as well as race makes a 
difference in that rape involving niiddle^class victims bnngs 
almost automatic belief and strong action on the part of the 

police, . . J i.u i. i.u 

• About 19 percent (151) of the victims said that the 
police had pressured them not to press. charges. In over 44 
percent of these cas^s, the pnlice 'fought the woman lied; 



in oyer one-quarter, they ^id the 'eases would be hard to 
prove in dpurt J 

In the opiniOns,of the social \yorkers who had interviewed 
then;, less than l( percent "of tho women had made, false 
reports, 

Generally, the Victims rated the officers wh6 answered 
the first call'very highly— 3.4 on a scale of 1 to 4. (Adolescents, 
rated them lower than the.others.) The detectives who inter- 
viewed them after khe medical treatnrient and who followed 
those cases that mi^rht lead to trial, 'however, received lower 
ratings — 2.86. 

The CRC requested further information from the police" 
department on the, disposition of each of the 1,401 rape 
cases. Of the 1,20^ that could be located, about 21 percent 
were. judged to be uhfounded for the charge of rape (see Ap- 
dendix ). Thus, ^he police did not believe many of the women. 
'In addition, the women were seldom told' when the charge3 
were officially **unt6unded," but they knew from the ex- 
pressed attitudes 6f.i:he poliie. If women had no understand- 
ing or institutionaliii^cnoutlet for dist^ss from the lack of 
justice, they tended, the CRC found, to turn their anger in- 
.ward as guilt and Vaokjonger to adjust. 

Police response 'is not always negative. **In most rape 
/cases," says Anne Lawrence, **the victim has more personal 
contact" with the assigned detective than with any other 
^person in the criminal justice' system." If the case is 
**founded," the victim and her detective may become very 
close in the long processes leading to, and including, the 
trial. More than any other person, the detective, begins to 
personify the crfthinal justice- system ; and if he gives her 
support, her attitudes will be quite positive. When the detec- 
tives stayed throughout the trial, the ov(T^-all ratings of atti- 
tudes and treatment rose to 3.3 on a scale of 1 to 4. In one 
case involving five victims and a single rapist, the detective 
became deeply involved, stayed with the victims every day 
during the trial, and amused them with .stories. At the end, 
th^ were so appreciative that they threw a large party for 
him and his partner. • . 

The police behavior is not the only important factor de- 
termining the psychological response of the victim to^he 
whole proceedings: The seriousness with which the /ase is 
treated at all. later stages is also a significant factor. Ti^ vic- 
tim will need all the support she can get during the xegal 
process. A victim generally does «ot know in what she tias 
become involved. She has the illuVinn that the defendant is 
-on trial and that she will 'be vindicated. Bjjt thie defendant 
has a lawyer; the victim does not. Instead she has an over- 
worked and often underprepared assistant district attorney 
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who is there to prosecute the case for the State with her as a 
witness. She may have-to ^it for continuance after continu- 
ance, -even* at the preliminary hearing stage. The audience 
may contain unemployed men who are there for the show, 
or high school classes there to see how justice works. After 
being so insensitively exposed, sorrte victims do not return to 
testify. Says the Court Observer, "We have also seen waiting 
.witnesses- vomit or faint while watching, others being ^put 
through the ordeal of testifying." 

She may not only have to go t^hrough the most intimate 
details of the rape in public, but be in an atmosphere full of 
interruptit)ns. Shq must not only ^-elive the event, but see the' 
offender before her. She seldom understands the legal argv|- 
ments, |and the uneducated victim may h^ve trouble vith the 
questions. On the witness stand, she «an easily be trapped 
and intimidated. In one case, two young mothers had been 
' raped and beaten by a notorious motorcycle gang. At the pre- 
liminary .hei^ing, two gang members sat in the audience and 
made obscene and threatening remarks. Other members 
prowled in the corridor outside. The children of one of the 
mothers were threatened. No wonder the victims broke down 
and the case had to be dismissed. Educated and determined 
women have* a distinct advantage: They are more articulaW; * 
they are more often believe^; but in the study most women 
victims were p6br and black. • 

The foregoing applies mostly to adult victims. The police 
response to child victims was ofteh to ignore the charge if 
there was no evidence of injury, particularly if the offender 
was a member of the family. - T 

Since adolescent rape often takes place in social situa- 
tions, or when dkt^beying authocity, the adolescent story is 
frequently doubted. More pressure was put on adolescents to 
drop the charge than pn the other groups. In general, adoles- 
(?ents rated their treatment 'by police and detectives much 
lower than the children or adults did. The CRC fpund that 
this treatment of adolescen^ at such a vulnerable time in 
their development- resulted ih estrangement from adults, feel- 
ing.ythat no one understood them, and maladj^fijtment. that 
may last lifetime. ^ 

\^ ■ \ • ■ 

Stereotypes -of f^ape • ^ 

Anne Lawcence, the Court Observer, found that, during 
the trials,'%tii4^efense attorneys oft^n resorted to comnionly 
held st^^^types about women and rape. "Certainly the most 
prevalent [myth] is the assumption that once a woman has 
consented to one man, she will thereafter consent to many: 
yes to one is yes to slW* 
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Another myth uied to discredit testimony is that women 
like to be rlipe^, they find submission to a strong man excit- 
ingAn their hti^drutn lives no matter what they may claim. 
Lawrence fouiid that lawyers' would Bsk questions like "Didn't 
you really like it?" "Didn't you have a climax?" 

Attorneys ateo argued a Variety of minor stereotypes: 
that rapists only assault pretty .women, and that unattractive 
women having a Weak self-iniage-would be willing to concoct 
a rape charge to get attention. They consistently played upon 
middlerdass. conservative biases. For example, all young 
women ^uring the "permissive" days of th^e 'sixties and seven- 
ties wereNpromiscuoua— ergo, rape could hardly occur among 
such j)eopfe.^ Tfiey argued that women were naturally spiteful 
' and that rape charges therefore were fabricated for revenge.' 

A major4ine of argument was that ordinary ^^vomen con- 
sistently art in certain ways, and, if the victint^id not, then 
she was eijbher lying or had consented or was somehow ab- 
normal. For instance, a "normal" woman would get hysterical 
if attacked. If she did not (and many were: Cowed by t^rox 
or shock), consent was implied. Yet, if she did get hysterical, 
then her testimony, including her identification of the rapist, 
could not be trusted. Says the •'Court Observer, ^ 

The stereotypes which are seen in rape cases invariably portray a 
wpman as degraded, oppressed, dependent, and vfctimized! They either 
desire assault and humiliation, afd spiteful', or desperately in ne^ of 
attention; they lose all control under threat and are thereby reduced 
bo babblihfi: idiots. * • ] 

What could "be more damaging to se^f-image and to t^e 
lang slow process of rebuilding lives an/d attitudes? "Maily 
women emerge from the experience of testifying with theijr 
feelings of strength and self-reliance all but eradicated." / 

These stereotypes are not peculiar to Tape trials. Lawyers 
use them, because fhey are common currency and can some- 
times be exchanged with juries for verdicts of innocent. Trie 
victim confronts them esF^ecially during- the first few day^^ 
following the attack when she, most needs help, then during 
the legal process, and throughout her fifetime. | 

Conclusion • ' 

The primary purpose of the CRC's Assault Victim Study 
was to study the impact of the rape and its sequelae on the 
victim and tKfereby to provide knowledge on that subject. On,ie 
of its long-range, practical effects may be to counter myths 
and stereotypes. ' 

Rape is assault, a form of subjecting' one person to the 
will of another, usually through force or threat. It is not 
consensual. The great majority of rapes are not interraciai<V 
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Most tak^ place indDprs. No one age is inviolate. Although 
force is. usually implied and very often used, particularly with 
•adult women, the battered, Victim, beloved of tabloids, 'is not 
the norm. 

/' Rat^JiaS different characteristics in differd^it age groups. 
The'fihild^is molested in her o^vn home by someb^ie she know? 
an^ probablys.-trusts. The adolescent is vulnerable ^ta rape 
because of her search for new experiences and friends and the 
expansion of/ her social life; she is most cfften subjected to 
group rape. The adult 'also is raped in her own honrie, by 
strangers. Intercourse occurs most cases and she i3 sub- 
jected to the greatest violence. None of these facts smoothly 
fits the stereotypes. v . ' 

• The CRC has con^derable evidence, yet to be analyz^, 
from interviews and psychiatric examinations, but these data 
indicate that the long-term effects of the rape may be more 
important than the immediate ones. This is particularly sig- 
nificant because the victim may seem to have no reaction 
during the immediate post-rap« period, and the impact may 
therefore be discounted. But shei*i*may suffer sVch feelings 
as^ severe anxiety, guilt, depression, kiabifity lo be inde*- 
f)€^dent, insecurity,, and revulsion toward men.-4he needs a^ 
great deal of support immediately after the raw and there- 
after; even one sympatMtic person at a crudial time for that 
victim may make a ai^Sable difference in her^ adjustment 
Stereotype responses shame may keep her from gettii^g 
this support from famny and friends. Unfortunately ^ the 
institutionalized forms'/m help and support, ^ediCal and 
legal,, were usually perteived to be caught up in their own 
priorities and not very giying. There were exfceptions, and 
these were important for exemplifyirig what could be achieved 
without much change. The woman should simply be regarded 
,as a persoli rather than as a case or a set of organs, and it 
must be understood that the impact oh -her of the events, 
and'her ^^lings, are as relevant as the objective facts. Thus 
the Philadelphia Assault Vict?ha Study has started the valu- 
able process ot. demystifying the meaning ^of rape and its 
multifaceted impact on the victim. 
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Appendix ^ 

Summary of ^ape Case Disposition in Philadelphia 
^Crimirml Justice System (Estimate)' 



Stage 

Percent, of Cases Reaching 
^ ^ach Stage 

Report of Rape to the Emergency Room ^ 100.0 

(Not all cases will be reported). ^ - ' 100.0 

Founded Coflea Labeled *'Rape*' or ^'Attempted Rape*' 53.3 
lyy the Police. These are those cases which the police 
believe And which Ifit the legal definition of rape ^ or 
attempted; rape. Those cases where the police dh.not 
believe a crime was committed or think thefe is not 
sufficient evidence to go. to court are often unfounded. 
/'Unfounded" means no further police investigation 
occurs'. In other cases the victim may decide to retract 
her charge, ihe police may not record the complaint or 
they may label it as a crime other than rape (e.g., , 

assault). ' 

" . . . • ' * 

Cases Cleared "by Arrest.' (i.e., where one of more , 39.5 
assailants havfe been arre3ted) (74 percent* of founded 
cases were cleared by arrest.) ^ 

Cases Prosecuted in the Adult Justice System. (Ap- 25.6, 
proximately 35 percent of the cases go to the Juvemile/ ' 
Family Court.) ^ 

Cases Completing a Preliminary Hearing and Held 19.6 
Over fgr Trial. (Some cases do not make it to' 
preliminary hearing because charges are dropped or 
defendants of victims do not show up for* the hearing. 
A case is held over for trial if there is enough evidence 
to support the charge and to identify i:he defendant.)* 
Jury trials are held for 22.3 percent of these and \^nch 
triaj^ (Judge only^ for 41.1 percent. 

Cases Where the -Offender ^Was Found Guilty on at 10.6 
Least One Charge. (54 percent of those held for 
trial.) (Cases. may not make it* to trial if the charges 
are not pressed' — 17.5 percent not pressed.) Of those 
guilty 19.1 percent are the^result 6f guilty pleas.^ 

Cases Where the Offender Was Found Guilty of ^ape., 6.6 
(62.6 percent of those found guilty of some charge.)'. 



Cases Where the Offender Was Found Ouilty of Rape 5.4 
and Sentenced to Confinement in Jail or Prison, (80,9 ' 
percent of those guilty of rape.)^ 

Cases Where the Offender Was Found Guilty, of Rape 3.8 
and Was Sentenced io More Than 2 Years of Confine^ 
ment in Jail or T^rison, (71.1 percent of those sentenced 
to jail.)* ' , ^ 

^ These statistics are based on a study of rape case disposition in 
Philadelphia conducted by the Center for Rape Concern." Th« disposition 
of- cases for a total sample of 1,401 victims who reported rape to the 
* police and w^re brought to Philadelphia^Geheral Hospi1;3l' (April 1973 
to June 1975) was used as a basis for these figures. This research was 
^ supported by NIMH Grant No* 21304; the PGH Research Fund; and^ 
-/ Mr. Thomas McCahill, Research Criminologist. 

( 'A person commits a felony of the first degree when he 'engages in 

sexual intercourse with anotlier person not his 'spouse: 

1. by forcible compulsion . ' 

2. by threat of -forcible compulsion that would present, resistance by a 
^ a- person- of reasonable resolution ^ 

3. who is unconscious, or . * 

4. who is so mentally deranged or deficient th^t sugk person is incApable 
of conseM (18 C.P.S.A. 3121) * / 

Philadelphia Police Department Statistical Report 1970, 1971, 1972, 
1973. ^ ''i • * 

^Annual Report of the Philadelphia Common Pleas and Municipal 
^' Courts, 1975. ' , * 
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